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Early one morning a seagull knocked 
at my window with a message from Great 
Uncle Walrus. You remember he went up 
to the Arctic Circle a while back to see a 
dentist there about his tuskache. His mes- 
sage was: 

“Tusk okay. Hope you are the same. 

On my way. Are your penglets tame? 

Walrus Q. Piscus” 

“Well, well,” I called to the penglets, 
“here’s news from Uncle Walrus. He's 
coming back and wants to know if you’ve 
learned any manners yet.” 

They jumped from their beds, squeal- 
ing with excitement. 

“When? Where? What’s he bringing us? 
Can we have a party?” 

The last question gave me an idea. The 
penglets have been a _ nuisance lately. 
Nothing really mean, but with the spring 
I have to keep them indoors more lest 
they get too warm in the sunshine and 
catch hots. And the penglets indoors do 
make noise and messes. 

“Look!” I said. “You don’t want Uncle 
Walrus thinking he is coming back to the 
town dump heap. If he saw your room 
this minute, he’d think it was a junk shop 
and take his presents to the zoo penglets. 
I want this place cleaned up before he 
gets here. I want your toys in your chest, 


your clothes in the closet, and all the trash 
carried OUT—not thrown in the corner.” 

The penglets took to the idea. Peace 
and hard work prevailed in our home for 
two days. About twilight on the second 
day I was sauntering home and had 
stopped to sniff a lilac hedge. Some crea- 
ture catapulted into me from one side, 
and then a second hit me from the other. 

“Uncle Pete,” wailed Petunia, “we're 
scared!” 

Peterkin, too, was breathless. “He’s aw- 
ful big, Uncle Pete, and awful ugly—and 
such noises!” 

“Nonsense!” I said. “What’s this about?” 

“You go and see,” Peterkin shuddered. 
“He’s right in our house and he’s bigger 
than a binjouree and scarier than a gal- 
loping geyser. He’ll eat everything.” 

“You mean there’s a monster in our 
house?” 

They nodded. 

I grabbed 
cane. “Stay here 
and I'll fix him.” 

But Petunia ran 
and 


my 


caught my 





coattails. “Oh, Uncle Pete, he might eat you. 
He’s awful big. Look!” She pointed drama- 
tically to a strange trail of mud up the newly 
scrubbed doorsteps. 

The tracks were big enough for a dinosaur 
with eight toes on each foot. Each footprint 
was as round as our dishpan and about the 
same size. 

I studied them, scratching my head. “I 
don’t see how he got through the door if he’s 
that big. Did you see him?” 

The penglets looked at each other. “I saw 
him,” said Peterkin. “He slithered in. I 
mean he sort of squeezed through like a 
snake and then swelled out again.” 

“Listen!” cried Petunia, clutching my fin 
as a rumbling noise came from the house. 
“That’s him. He’s growling. I guess he’s 
hungry. Will he eat us, Uncle Pete?” 

“NO! I'll show him that he can’t just 
slither into my house. I'll surprise him all 
right. I’m going to throw a bomb through 
the window.” I opened my brief case. “Lucky 
I have one here with me.” 

There came a low rumble from the house. 

Peterkin grabbed me. “That’s him—growl- 
ing. Oh, please call a policeman.” 

“No, that’s just what he’d expect. I want 
to surprise him. Throw a bomb into the 
house.” I opened my brief case. 

“Wait, Uncle Pete.” Petunia suddenly 
rushed up the steps and flung open the door. 
“April Fool! It’s Uncle Walrus.” 

And sure enough, there was Uncle Walrus, 
large as life and laughing. 
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How do you tell when spring has come? 
Some folks can tell by the special smell of 
the damp earth warming under the sun. Or® 
by sticky red buds that swell and burst on 
winter-dark branches, or by the first fat little 
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hyacinths that puff their bright little blos- 
soms out through the snow, or the early 
crocuses. Some folks know by a straggle of 
clouds blown across the sky by a fresh spring 
wind; and some know by the puddles that 
show where the last snow lay, back in shady 
spots, hidden away. 

There are some who judge (or claim they 
do) by a calendar page—but I hope they’re 
few. For imagine not knowing the special 
feel of spring sidewalks beneath a roller- 
skate wheel, when except for the weight of 
your skates holding you down, you could 
fly, and you know it! right off the ground! 
There are those who claim that the surest 
sign—and their choice is not so far from 
mine—is the click of marbles in a ring, for 
they say that marbles come out with spring. 

And Flavia Gag has drawn us a scene that 
shows what the first spring day can mean. 


Next Month | 


In JACK BEcHDOLT’s story, RONNIE AND 
THE ApMIRAL, left to take care of Cap- 
tain John’s store, run into more adventures 
than they bargain for . ... Ray St. CLair’s 
story, THE ZEBRA Trap, will make you love 
the old man who wanted to own a zebra all 
his own .. . Lucy and Chris get into all kinds 
of trouble with their magic charms in the 
third installment of Way Down YONDER IN 
PASQUOTANK ... You'll learn all about the 
exciting things that can happen underwater 
in Wits Linpguist’s thrilling story of a 
deep-sea diver, Test Dive ... MAupE BEERy’s 
story, A Doc To BE Provup of, tells how Benny 
learned that he had a very valuable dog, even 
though “Pep” did not have a pedigree... . 
Witrrip Bronson tells us the best ways to 
have fun with cats .. . Soapy Situ falls in 
the mud ... And there are the Penguins, the 
Puzzlewits, book reviews, and cut-outs to add 
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DONKEY BUSINESS 


Adapted from the Spanish of Antoniorrobles 
By Elizabeth and Edward HUBERMAN. Illustrated by TIBOR GERGELY 


Azulita Rompetacones had the measles. 

If you remember Azulita, you know 
that whenever she became sick, she also 
became sad. And with the measles, she 
was very sad. 

Her father and her brother Button 
loved her dearly, so that they could not 
bear to see her unhappy. That Saturday, 
there was a country fair near Ribbon 
City, and Button went with his father to 
buy something for Azulita to make her 
happy again. 

They brought home a baby burro. 

Azulita was so pleased that she wanted 
the little donkey installed right in her 
bedroom. 

“All right,’’ agreed Button, and his 
mother and father did not say no. 

Soon Azulita heard the tiny hoofs 
clattering on the tiles of the long hall- 
way. There was the burro! Button pre- 
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pared a bed of straw for him in a card- 
board carton, but it turned out that he 
preferred to sleep on the rug right by 
the bed. And when he wasn’t asleep, he 
rolled his big black eyes at Azulita. 

Silvernose was the name Azulita de- 
cided to give the burro, because Button 
had read a book about a wonderful don- 
key with that name. Besides, this real 
burro had a pretty soft white nose that 
looked like silver against his black fuzzy 
head. 

Sometimes, to amuse Azulita, Button 
would set up ten pins on the floor by her 
bed. Then Silvernose would push the 
wooden balls with his silver, smiling 
snout. Generally he knocked all the pins 
down, and Button and Azulita were very 
proud of him. 

But even measles come to an end. One 
day the doctor told Azulita she was all 
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well again. She jumped out of bed, and 
in a few days she was playing as happily 
as before. 

Life in the Rompetacones household 
wasn’t the same as before, however. Dur- 
ing the days when Azulita was sick, her 
whole family had grown too fond of 
Silvernose. Now they not only let him 
go on living in the house—they let him 
eat right in the dining room, from a 
bowl which they put on the floor be- 
tween Button and Azulita. Of course he 
ate very neatly, and he made hardly any 
noise at all when he chewed. 

Naturally, Silvernose was a very con- 


tented little burro, especially since Azu- 
lita played with him every day when she 
came home from school. But they 
wouldn’t have had such fun together if 
it hadn’t been for Azulita’s kindness. 
She never tried to ride her burro, never 
made him carry any burden or pull any 
cart. For once, when she tied an old 
straw mat behind him so that he could 
pull it like a little wagon along the gar- 
den walks, Silvernose turned his head, 
showed his big square teeth, and bit the 
rope until it broke. Then he ran away, 
feeling very jaunty that he had escaped 
from work. 





They let him eat right 
in the dining room, like 
a member of the family. 
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The truth is—that the little burro was 
rather lazy, and very finicky. (There were 
all sorts of foods he wouldn't eat, even 
though he saw Azulita eat every one of 
her meals without any fuss. He wouldn't 
drink from clear brooks and springs, 
even though the sign said “SAFE 
DRINKING WATER” and_= even 
though Button drank there often, grin- 
ning as he lifted his head up, with water 
dripping from his nose. And when he 
played hide-and-seek with the children, 
he really had a temper tantrum if he had 
to be “it.” 

I'll tell you something else to show 
that Silvernose wasn’t always perfect. 
One of the things he liked to do best was 
to play with the swallows. He would 
gallop eagerly across the fields after 
them, twisting his course as they darted 
back and forth in the sky. For hours he 
never grew tired of this sport, and 
neither did the swallows. But occasion- 
ally he played with his bird friends so 
long that when he got home again, But- 
ton and Azulita and their parents had 
already begun to eat. 

Button’s father would feel like scold- 
ing Silvernose, but he couldn’t. If he 
did, the burro would sulkily hang his 
head, poke his white snout between his 
two front legs, and stalk angrily off to 
his room. When he got there, he would 
go to bed without any supper. 





It must be admitted that, with all 
these tricks, Silvernose was a pretty ob- 
stinate donkey. Sometimes he was really 
naughty. But it wasn’t all his fault. The 
whole Rompetacones family was just as 
much to blame, for letting him do any- 
thing he wanted when he first came to 
them, so long as it kept Azulita happy 
during her illness. 

Yet at the same time he was so merry 
and intelligent—he could do everything 
but talk—that no one could help loving 
him. Everyone who visited the Rom- 
petacones home was delighted to see how 
delicately he ate, without spilling even 
a single wisp of straw from his bowl, and 





Silvernose had a temper tantrum. 


how in summer he bathed himself care- 
fully in the river. It was pleasant also to 
watch him roll a hoop along by pushing 
it with his snout, or to see him compet- 
ing with Button and his friends at broad 
and high jumps. 

No, the real trouble with Silvernose 
was that he was just a little too hoity- 
toity, too spoiled. Things were too easy 
for him, and in the donkey world it 
isn’t considered quite right for some to 
work and others to live well without lift- 
ing a hoof. And that is what Silvernose 
learned. 

One day when he was standing by the 
Rompetacones house, he saw an old 
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donkey go by loaded with wood. It was 
painful to watch how the unhappy ani- 
mal labored at each step to lift its thin 
legs and its battered hooves. Poor old 
beast! Every morning it had to come 
down all alone from the woods with its 
burden, and every evening it climbed up 
again to find its master, who loaded it 
again with those fagots. 

Silvernose stared at the old beast. On 
a sudden, generous impulse, he galloped 
after the tired donkey. 
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Do you know why he ran? Because, 
really, he was a friendly young donkey, 
and he had felt sorry for the overbur- 
dened old animal. He wanted to ask the 
poor thing to come and play with him. 

But the old one answered, “No, no, I 
may not come with you. I have to do my 
work.” 

Then Silvernose couldn’t help it. He 
seized the other burro’s halter with his 
teeth and pulling, pulling, led him to 
the door of the Rompetacones house. 
With those same efficient teeth of his, he 
loosened the load of wood, pulled it off, 
and brought his lean and hungry friend 
into the Rompetacones dining room for 
lunch. Not quite at the table, of course, 
but on the floor right between Button 
and Azulita, where Silvernose’s bowl 
was always set. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rompetacones were se- 
verely tempted to say that this was too 
much—the strange animal would have 
to go away and eat at his own house. At 
the same time, they realized that maybe 
Silvernose had made his new comrade a 


Silvernose pulled his friend into the dining room. 
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promise which he really ought not to 
break, and so they agreed to let their 
unusual guest stay. Besides, he looked 
like such a good worker, he certainly de- 
served some fresh hay and some nourish- 
ing feed. 

The meal ended peacefully. Then Sil- 
vernose placed himself at the gate so 
that the load of wood could be tied on 
him. And so they went up to the wood- 
cutter’s cottage, with the old burro in 
front to show Silvernose the road. 

That was all Silvernose needed to 
mend his ways. From that time, he car- 
ried Azulita back and forth to school 
each day, and he went with Mrs. Rom- 
petacones on her shopping trips, so that 


he could carry her bundles in two bright 
red baskets she made for him. He did 
more. Whenever he saw someone strug- 
gling with a heavy package, he came up 
to help. No Boy Scout ever performed 
more good deeds. And, naturally, after 
these more or less important jobs, he 
ate with a better appetite. 

He didn’t forget to play, though. He 
was very good at football games with 
Button—quite naturally, since he was 
such a strong, well-nourished donkey. 
Yet he wasn’t too big or strong to play 
jump rope gracefully with Azulita. 

He ate, he played, he worked, and he 
was happy. What a fine burro he turned 
out to be! 
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THRE MERRY MICE by Marion Holland 
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“We want to {Sol Father on April bools d ay?| | When father sees this, he'll be scared half to death” 


Says Willie,“and | know a wonderful way- Willie blows @ he blows till hes quite out of breath. 
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But Father's too smart —he chuckles and winks:| | He swaggers right up tothe cat face and fights it- 
‘I'll show them how brave I am? Father Mouse thinks.| | He punches it, pokes it, and finally — bites it! 
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With an awful explosion, it bursts into bits, and the three |ittle mice are scared into fits. 
They think, ‘April fooling is not worth the fuss, if we cannot fool Father without fooling us!” 
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~ KEERY’S DOLLAR 





Miss ANDREws, the teacher, looked at 
her watch. It was nine o'clock of a 


spring morning. She glanced over the 
school room and counted twenty-nine 
heads. 

“Well,” she said, smiling, “what's 
happened to the fifth grade? The whole 
fifth grade is missing!” 

The children laughed, for there was 
just one empty desk in the room. 

The Mt. Marion grade school was an 
old-fashioned one-room = schoolhouse, 
where boys and girls of all ages were 
taught by one teacher. There was just 
one pupil in the fifth grade, and that 
was Keery. 

Half an hour later, a footstep sound- 
ed at the door and Keery Jamison walk- 
ed in. He grinned sheepishly at the 
teacher and slid awkwardly into his 
desk. 

“Just a moment, Keery,” 
Andrews said. ‘““Why are you late?” 
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"est By MIRIAM YOUNG 


Keery stood up. “I—well, I—” He 
rubbed his freckled nose with his 
fingers and stared at the ink-stained 
desk top. “Well, it’s my birthday.” 

“Very well.” 

Miss Andrews felt that something 
must be wrong. Keery was not himself 
this morning. His hair stuck up in all 
directions, quite as usual, it was true; 
his nose turned up and his large ears 
stuck out at right angles to his head. 
But his bright blue eyes were not as 
bright as they should be. No, he was 
not himself. And it was his birthday! 

At recess all the children crowded 
around the lanky boy. 

“Where is it?” 

“Why didn’t you ride it to school?” 

“Is it a big horse or a little pony?” 

Keery kept shaking his head. At last 
even the littlest first-grader understood. 
He had not received the horse he had 
expected. 
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Illustrated by JOHN GUERIN 


“I told you so!” shouted George, a 
big eighth-grader. 

“What did you get then?” asked Joe, 
a seventh-grader. 

“A dollar,” Keery said, trying to 
sound proud and excited. “A whole dol- 
lar to spend.” 

“Whee! A whole dollar!” cried a 
third grade boy. But George said 
loudly, “Yeah, but it isn’t a horse!” 

That is just what Keery had been 
thinking himself. “You wait,” he said. 
“T'll get one. I'll buy a horse myself.” 

“With a dollar?” Joe asked. 

“I don’t know how,” Keery said, 
scowling, “but I’ll get one—you'll see!”’ 


Keery walked home from school with 
his best friend, Eddie, a roly-poly boy 
in the fourth grade. 

‘Whatever made you think you were 
going to get a horse?” Eddie asked. 

“TI don’t know,” Keery said. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted a horse. My dad knows I 
love animals and he said he was giving 
me something big. I don’t know.” 

“Well, there are a lot of things you 
can do with a dollar,” Eddie said. 

“Yeah,” Keery agreed. But he 
couldn’t think of any of them. 

A week passed and the dollar was 
still pinned to the inside of Keery’s 
pocket. Spring vacation had just start- 
ed. It was the evening of Good Friday. 
Supper was over. Mrs. Jamison was 
washing the dishes; Keery was drying 
them and putting them away. Tommy, 
his little brother, was taking care of the 
silverware—all he could be _ trusted 
with. He was only five. 

“Spent any of your birthday money 
yet?” asked Mr. Jamison, looking up 
for a moment from the seed catalog. 

“Nope.” 

“Take care of it,” his mother said. 
‘It meant a lot to us to give you a whole 
dollar just now. Better spend it before 
you lose it.” 





Tommy shrieked, “Did the Easter Bunny leave them?” 














But Keery didn’t want to spend the 
money. All he could think was: “I've 
got a dollar and I want a horse. Isn’t 
there some way I can get a horse? There 
isn’t anything else I want.” 

When his mother came in to put out 
his light she found Keery cutting pic- 
tures of horses out of an old magazine. 





“The Bunny’s late,’ Tommy said. 


He was going to pin them up on his 
wall. His mother looked so tired that 
Keery suddenly felt ashamed to be think- 
ing about himself so much. “Maybe 
there’s something you want, Mom.” 

She smiled and tried to flatten the 
hair that stuck up at the back of his 
head. 

“Yes. I want you to get a nickel’s 
worth of Easter egg dyes for me tomor- 
row. We must have something for Tom- 
my.’ She gave him a nickel. 

Easter Sunday came and Keery and 
Tommy had an egg hunt outdoors. 
Tommy kept laughing and shouting 
for Keery to let him find all the eggs. 
But afterwards, when all the eggs had 
been found, Tommy kept looking out 
of the window and in the house. 

For a week after Easter, Tommy kept 
on looking behind trees and under 
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bushes until Keery said, “Gosh, what’s 
eating you?” 

“He’s a week late now,” Tommy 
said. 

Keery realized that his little brother 
was talking about the Easter Bunny. 

“How about all those colored eggs 
you found?” Keery asked. 

“I didn’t want breakfast eggs,” Tom- 
my said. “I wanted a chocolate rabbit 
in a basket. I wanted something to play 
with.” 

Keery felt as if the dollar in his 
pocket were burning a hole right 
through to his undershirt. If his par- 
ents hadn’t given him a dollar they 
could have bought a present for Tom- 
my. Keery decided to spend his dollar. 
He would get something he could share 
with his family. There was no use 
thinking of a horse any more. 

Keery got a lift into Kingston. Al- 
though Easter had been over for a week 
the shops were still decorated with 
artificial daffodils and with green and 
yellow ribbons. 

He passed quickly by the drugstore, 
its windows filled with perfume and 
candy. Then he went back. A box of 
candy would be something for the 
whole family. But when he thought 
that his money would be gone—and so 
would the candy in a few days—he 
passed the store: 

In one window of the pet shop a pup- 
py was scrambling through shredded 
newspaper. A sign on the window said 
“$10.” 

“Whew!” thought Keery, “if a little 
puppy costs ten dollars, what would a 
horse cost!” 

The other window was filled with 
baby ducklings. They were fuzzy and 
yellow with big, awkward feet. They 
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had already started to grow past the 
baby stage and Keery laughed as they 
crowded about each other, peeping 
noisily. 

The storekeeper came to the door. 
“Want some ducks? I can give you a 
bargain. I’m clearing out all the Easter 
ducklings.” 

Keery had an idea: he could buy a 
duckling and hide it in the barn and 
tell Tfommy the Easter bunny had left 
it there. But the storekeeper didn’t 
want to sell one duckling. “Guess I'll 
wait till somebody comes along who 
wants to raise them. You can make a lot 
of money raising ducks, you know. 
When they’re grown you can sell them 
for over a dollar a piece.” 

“You can!” 

“Sure! Ain’t your mother ever sent 
you to market for a duck?” The man 
eyed Keery’s worn clothing. ‘Well, 
maybe she never did,” he said. He 
watched as Keery reluctantly unpinned 
the dollar from his pocket. 

“Had to be careful of it,” Keery ex- 
plained. “A dollar is a lot of money. 
Got it for my birthday.” 
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“Hi, Blinker, will you be my pet?” 


“Want a dollar’s worth of duck- 
lings?”’ the man asked. 

Just then heavy footsteps 
pounding along the pavement. 

“Keery!” Eddie panted, “I’ve been 
chasing you for blocks. “I know where 
you can get a horse—cheap!” 

“Not for a dollar, though,” Keery 
said. 

“No. But I — old Mr. Mitchell 
telling my father that he had a horse 
to sell dirt cheap. Maybe you can 
save—" 

Keery shook his head _ resolutely. 

No,” he said. “I’m going to spend my 
dollar on some little ducks for Tommy.” 

The storekeeper smiled. “Look, 
kid,” he said. “I’m going to give you 
ten for a dollar—how’s that?” 

Eddie helped Keery carry the duck- 
lings home in a small crate. They hid 
them in the barn that was supposed to 
serve as a garage. 

“Some day,” Keery thought, “I'll 
keep my horse here. Hi, Blinker!” he 
said as one little duckling blinked at 
him. “You're going to be my pet.” 


came 
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In the kitchen Mrs. Jamison was 
sprinkling the wash for ironing. Tom- 
my was on the floor playing with a pen- 
cil and an old cigar box. Keery pretend- 
ed not to see him. 

“Hey, Mom,” he shouted, ‘“‘there’s a 
lot of baby ducks in the barn. Looks 
like they've been there a week.”’ Giving 
her a wink he said, ‘““Wonder how they 
got there!” 

Tommy gave a shriek. “The Easter 
Bunny left them.” 

Keery left his little brother talking 
to the ducklings and ran off to see Mr. 
Mitchell. 

“Well, to tell the truth, son,” Mr. 
Mitchell said, “this here nag ain’t good 
for more’n a year or so but I can always 
pick up twenty bucks for it. I tell you 
what: if I don’t get no other prospects 
I'll let you have it for fifteen. But I got 
to have a down payment of five dol- 
lars.” 

Keery spent the next evening figur- 
ing in his notebook. He could return 


ginger ale bottles. He could mow lawns. 
He could mind babies, deliver gro- 
ceries, and maybe do a few other er- 
rands. By the end of spring vacation he 
had earned a dollar and sixty cents. 

Fhen school started. That left him 
only two hours in the afternoon in 
which to do errands. He made it his 
habit to go from house to house asking: 
“Anything I can do to help?” And there 
was always more work to be done than 
people had time for. 

His jobs were not always easy or 
pleasant. He was paid only a nickel for 
pushing a heavy lawn roller over a 
bumpy lawn. The next day someone 
was generous and gave him fifty cents 
for mowing a small patch of grass. He 
helped feed pigs. He pulled weeds. He 
rolled cans of ashes to the dump heap 
and hauled away rubbish. And every 
time he cut a lawn he made a “‘con- 


tract”’ to cut it all summer. In a short 
while he would be able to make that 
down payment. 


(Continued on page 36.) 





“To tell the truth, son, this here nag ain’t good for much.” 
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NAIL SOUP 





Retold by 


CHRISTINE M. KOWALSKI 
Illustrated by CHARLOTTE REHFELD 


HEN we were children, my grand- 

father often told us the story of the 
gypsy who claimed he could make soup 
from a nail—just a common ordinary 
nail. This is how it went: 

In the town where Grandfather lived 
there was a marketplace. Here the peas- 
ants gathered to display the products of 
their own small farms. Tall, serious 
young farmers came with their talkative 
wives. Bright red, green, and yellow ker- 
chiefs were everywhere, and tongues 
wagged while busy fingers pinched and 
tested before buying. 

One market day, a solitary gypsy set- 
tled himself in the center of the market- 
place with a bundle of fagots and a large 
black bag. Untying the fagots, he laid 
them carefully on the ground and pro- 
ceeded to light a fire. A few people 
paused to watch, curious to see what was 
going on. Unconcerned, the gypsy pro- 
duced a blackened kettle from the 
depths of the bag, walked over to the 
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town pump, and filled it half way. The 
kettle he set up over the fire on a rusty 
crane. 

“These fellows are getting bolder right 
along. Here’s one cooking his dinner 
under our noses,” said a farmer. as he 
and his wife pushed through the by- 
standers to have a look. 

Just then the gypsy reached into the 
lining of his coat and pulled out a white 
cloth packet, which he unwrapped with 
exceeding care. In the center lay a nail. 
He held it up in the pale sunlight, 
squinting as he studied it, then rubbed 
hard at a spot, polishing it as tenderly 
as though it were a precious jewel. The 
nail was ceremoniously dropped into the 
pot, where it clanked as it hit bottom. 
Then he took a battered spoon and 
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stirred the water vigorously, a satisfied 
smile on his face. Mystified, those who 
had been watching the strange proceed- 
ings moved closer. The gypsy leaned for- 
ward and tasted the brew. Then he 
smacked his lips. 

‘Say, old man, what are you cooking? 
There's nothing in that pot but a nail.” 

The gypsy looked at his questioner 
sympathetically. ‘““This is a rare soup,” 
he explained. “One I picked up in my 
travels. Wait until you have tasted it. 
There’s nothing like soup from a nail,” 
and he sighed blissfully. “It needs a little 
salt.’’ Reaching into a pocket he brought 
forth two small round boxes, one red, 
one black. “A pinch of this, and a couple 
of these peppercorns will bring out the 
flavor.”” He stirred again. 

People looked at each other blankly. 
Either he was simple or up to some trick- 
ery, they whispered among themselves. 
The gypsy stirred again and tasted. 

“If only I had a tiny onion.” At the 
wistfulness in his voice, a young girl 
shyly held forth a bunch of small green 
onions. “Thank you, my dear,” and he 
sliced several into the pot, returning the 
rest with a bow. His eyes strayed from 
one shopping basket to another, lighting 
on a bunch of bright green herbs. “Just 
a bit of that parsley would bring out the 
flavor. Of course, it isn’t really neces- 
sary.” 

The good wife stepped forward and 
begged him to take it, saying she could 
never bear soup without a bit of it. He 
thanked her also. 

“I still don’t see how he can do it,” 
said another, leaning from her stall. 

At this point the gypsy rose, stretched, 
and strolled around a bit from stall to 
stall, pausing at-last before the doubter. 
“My, what beautiful large potatoes, and 
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so free from spots! Can’t tell if they are 
sound inside though.” 

Heads turned to watch this little by- 
play. 

‘‘How dare you!” She grabbed a knife 
and .slashed open one potato after an- 
other. ‘See! How white and firm?” She 
thrust three or four cut potatoes into 
his hands. “Now are you convinced?” 

“Thank you, madam. I am.”’ And he 
bowed. He looked down thoughtfully at 
the cut pieces in his brown hands. ‘‘Such 
perfect potatoes would make this not 
only a good soup but a superb soup,” he 
ventured. 

“You couldn’t find better,’’ she an- 
nounced with satisfaction. 

“Again you are right, madam.” He 
edged his way back through the crowd 
to the fire. Several were sniffing the de- 
licious aroma. ‘The curious were peering 
into the pot. 

There was muttering and unrest in 
the other stalls. ‘“‘My vegetables are just 
as good as hers,’”’ snorted a tall, thin 
woman. Armed with a bunch of carrots, 
she pushed her way through the crowd 
and forced the gypsy to accept them. 

People were beginning to look a bit 
amused as a turnip was proffered next, 
then a head of cabbage, a handful of 
peas, and so on. Anything beyond what 
he needed at the moment, the old gypsy 
stuffed into his bag. No one wanted to be 
left out. The aroma became more and 
more tantalizing. 

Suddenly the church bells struck 
noon, and the villagers departed for their 
homes, leaving the gypsy to enjoy his 
well-earned meal. A few stragglers saw 
<him retrieve the nail, polish it up care- 
fully, and, giving it a queer little salute, 
stow it away again in the white cloth 
before he began to eat. 
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Lambs are huddled in the fold 
/ The wet colt shakes his mane — 
But ducks and I are paddling 


In the soft, gray springtime rain. 
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LOOKING AT RABBITS 


By KATHARINE GIBSON 


Shortly after Columbus discovered 
America, the German artist Albrecht 
Diirer put down with his brush all that 
anyone has ever been able to see in 
looking at a hare. Never was a painted 
animal so real. There is his wonderful 
warm coat with its changing pattern of 
fur, his listening ears with strong sup- 
porting muscles and delicate edges, his 
sensitive “winking nose,’’ his quiet con- 
tentment which at any moment can 
burst into speed. 

In Rassit Hiv the artist, Robert 
Lawson, has told the story of Georgie 
with drawings and words which run a 
race to see which are the more delight- 
ful. Here is Georgie’s friend Willy, the 
held mouse, watching Georgie take one 
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One of Georgie’s finest hops 
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Albrecht Diirer’s hare 


of his finest high hops. Just what does a 
real rabbit do when he jumps, exactly 
what happens to his legs and small, 
elastic body? You have only to look at 
this drawing and see, but how many 
times the artist had to watch Georgie, 
it would be hard to guess. 

The Ostersucu shows real rabbits 
slipping away to become elflike crea- 
tures who can play the fiddle and ring 
bells. TThey are also real rabbits chang- 
ing into a design. They can still hop; 
they have long ears; but they have lost 
their fur, for now. The artist was think- 
ing of their dance in the Easter celebra- 
tion, but even more of the way they and 
the leaves, light and dark, and the eggs, 
and the border fit together to make a 
charming page. 

In the Chinese painting, made some 
nine hundred years ago, the rabbits are 
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There is no best, ex- 
cept that one artist 
may have more skill 
than another. It is 
just how you _ see 
your rabbit, how on 
that particular bright 
morning you want to 
draw or paint him. 
He may say to you, 
“Me, very real?” 
‘‘Me, pretend like an 
elf?” ““Me, a design?” 
“Me, very real and 
a design.” He will 
tell you, if you look. 
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The Osterbuch shows real rabbits slipping 
away to become elflike creatures. 


very real, every hair brushed in with 
delicate strokes. Here is the hungriness, 
the friendliness, and timidness of the 
lookout rabbit. Here, too, is a design. 
No better way of grouping three little 
creatures can be imagined. 

There are thousands of ways of look- 
ing at pictures. One way is to build a 
kind of stairway in your mind or act- 
ually to draw it. On the top step, for 
these pictures, might be the rabbit that 
seems to you most real; on the next step, 
one that is not quite so real, and so on 
down. Build another stairway. At the 
top this time is the rabbit which for you 
has most design. If there should be one 
you can’t decide about because the de- 
signs and the “realness” are so_bal- 
anced, that might be a bridge or plank 
connecting the two. 

“Which flight of steps is the best?’ 
Some boy or girl is sure to ask that. A Chinese painting 





APRIL of three rabbits 
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TRAPPED in the earth 


By EDNAH L. WOOD 


The plazas in Chile are always full 
of people. But this day it had been so 
hot and stuffy that when Gabriel had 
asked people if he should shine their 
shoes, most of them had said, ‘‘Si,” in 
voices that showed they thought it 
easier to agree than to disagree. 

At any rate, the coins jingled pleas- 
antly in the pocket of his patched 
trousers. Tonight he would buy five 
dozen caramels to sell at the theater. 
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Illustrated by SYD BROWNE 


Pedro, slightly younger and smaller 
than Gabriel, was waiting for him when 
he reached the theater. Hanging from 
his neck was a large, tin tray of pastries. 

“It’s too hot inside. Let’s stay out on 
the walk,” suggested Pedro. “No one 
will be going in until the last minute 
tonight.” 

“Calugas! Ten centavos each! Calu- 
gas?’ Gabriel calied, stepping up to 
each person who came to buy a ticket. 
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But it was not a good night for sweets. 
People wanted soda pop or ginger ale in- 
stead of hard, sticky caramels or sugar- 
sweet pastries. 

“My mother will not like it,’’ Pedro 
said to Gabriel. “But surely it will be 
cooler a little later and people will be 
very hungry after the show.” 

“I am sure of it,’”’ replied Gabriel, 
who had less to worry about than Pedro. 
Caramels would not dry up or become 
dirty like pastries. “Come! Let us go in- 
side and see the show. I had such a good 
day at the plaza that I will buy your 
ticket!”’ 

The two boys found seats next to the 
aisle in the gallery, so they could be the 
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first ones out when the intermission 
came. They must not lose that chance to 
sell some more candies and pastries. 

It was a good show, with cowboys, 
Indians, and lots of shooting. There was 
so much fighting and galloping and 
shooting that they did not even bother 
to read the Spanish words under the pic- 
ture most of the time. 

Suddenly Gabriel’s seat rocked under 
him, and the cowboys and their horses 
weaved strangely on the screen. He said 
afterwards that at first he did not realize 
what was happening and that it all had 
seemed a part of the picture. Then he 
knew. He grabbed Pedro’s arm and 
jumped down the steps. 
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“An earthquake!”’ he shouted, and 
they ran for the big doors. 

The floor seemed to be doubling 
under them. People were screaming. 
Someplace there was a dog barking. 
Gabriel had always heard that one 
should stop in a doorway during an 
earthquake. There the big beams would 
be strong. But he only knew that he 
wanted to get out of the building as fast 
‘as he could. The doors were swinging 
back and forth with the rocking of the 
theater. There was a long, rolling shud- 
der followed by a crash, and Gabriel and 
Pedro saw the walls come toward them. 
That was the last they remembered. 

It was very dark when Gabriel awoke. 
He was lying on his back and his head 
was aching. It was several minutes be- 
fore he could remember anything of 
what had happened. There had been a 
dog barking, he remembered, but it was 
not barking now. Everything was very 
still. Pedro had been with him. Pedro 
was younger and he must find him. How 
strange, he thought, that everything was 
so dark. 

Gabriel sat up and waited for the 
throbbing in his head to stop before he 
stood up. Fortunately he rose to his feet 
slowly. As he was straightening up and 
wondering which way he should go to 
hunt for Pedro, his head struck some- 
thing hard and solid above him. He felt 
with his hands and found it was a big 
heavy beam. There were others crossing 
it, and when he pushed hard against 
them, dust and chunks of something that 
must have been plaster dropped down 
on him. It was only then that Gabriel 
realized that he was trapped in the ruins 
of the theater. 

But where was Pedro? He lay down 
again and called, ‘Pedro! Pedrito!”’ 
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At first there was no answer. But, af- 
ter he had called a number of times, his 
friend’s voice came faintly through the 
wall. 

“Gabriel! Is it you? Where are you? 
Why is it so dark?” 

“We are trapped in the doorway of 
the theater, Pedro!”” Gabriel answered. 
“Can you move?” 

“I think so,” came the answer, and 
then a moment later, “Yes, I can move, 
but I cannot stand up. How is it with 
you, Gabriel?” 

“The same. But Pedro, only now I 
can see a faint light far above us. I think 
it must be morning.” 

“TI can see nothing,” replied Pedro. 
“But I have found my pastry tray and 
fourteen of the pastries. Are you hungry, 
Gabriel? Perhaps we can find a hole in 
this rubbish between us so I can pass 
you half of them.” 

“A good idea, Pedrito!”’ exclaimed 
Gabriel. “But we must not eat all of the 
pastries this morning. It may be many 
hours before we are found here. I will 
count my caramels and we will eat only 





The second day was worse. 











what is necessary until someone finds 
us. But first we must see if we can make 
a hole in these boards and plaster.” 

Gabriel took a stick and tapped on 
the wall that was between them—first on 
thick boards, then on plaster. Pedro did 
the same on his side. Finally they found 
the place where they seemed directly 
opposite each other. 

“But we must be very careful when 
we dig, Pedro,” said Gabriel, ‘“‘that we 
do not loosen the wall. We might start 
a slide of the stuff on top of us.” 

The two boys worked slowly and care- 
fully, sometimes with their hands, some- 
times with sticks, through about eight 
inches of debris until they had made an 
opening about six inches across. 

By this time there was a faint glow in 
Gabriel’s prison and he was able to see 
about him. It was just as he had imag- 
ined it to look. The heavy timbers were 
filled in with loose plaster and smaller 
boards that he dared not touch for fear 
of burying himself beneath the wreck- 
age of the theater. He counted thirty- 
two calugas in his box which lay on the 





They could not forget their thirst. 


floor. Searching in the dim light, he 
managed to find half a dozen more. 

‘Thirty-eight calugas!”” he announc- 
ed. “Look, Pedro, that’s nineteen calu- 
gas and seven pastries each. If we are 
wise and eat only when we are very 
hungry, we should be able to make them 
last several days.” 

“Several days!” exclaimed Pedro. 
“Gabriel, surely you don’t think we'll 
be in here that long? Listen! I think 
even now I hear someone coming!”’ 

Gabriel listened. Sure enough, there 
was a noise—very faint, but certainly a 
voice. For a moment he was cheered. 
Then he heard something that sobered 
him. 

“Yes, Pedrito, it is someone. But he 
is trapped the same as we are and is call- 
ing for help. I heard him groan. We 
must consider ourselves lucky that we 
are not hurt. There must be many peo- 
ple caught in here by the earthquake. 
Just think, Pedro, we even have calugas 
and pastries. Come, let us eat.” 

“It is so dark on my side,”’ said Pedro 
after they had eaten the candy, ‘‘that I 
am very sleepy. I think I will take a nap 
for awhile.” 

“IT have been thinking about that,” 
answered Gabriel, “but I believe we 
should try to keep awake in the daytime 
if we can. If you go to sleep, it will be 
very hard for me to keep awake, and 
then we might not hear them if they 
should start working above us. For sure- 
ly they will try to dig into the theater 
soon! And besides,” he added, ‘I be- 
lieve the time will seem shorter and we 
will be able to keep trace of the days bet- 
ter if we do our sleeping at night.” 

“You are right,” Pedro sighed, “but 
it would be easier to keep awake if we 
were not so cramped.” (Cont. on page 26.) 
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TRE BIRDS’ RETURN~ 


# 
By WILFRID BRONSON 
Snow buntings, which spent the _ robins, redwings and other birds are re- 


winter in our northern states, have left turning from the south. 

already for their nesting places up in Every spring thousands of children 
Canada. But the juncos and tree spar- ‘ make lists of the birds as they come 
rows have only just begun to follow back, with the date each kind of bird 


them north, now that bluebirds and is seen. It’s fun to be the first to see a 
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bluebird. It’s fun to have more birds 
on your list each day than somebody 
else. But we can have a lot more fun if 
we just get all our lists together and 
compare them. They will answer cer- 
tain questions and suggest others. 
Which birds generally arrive ahead 
of other kinds? Did almost everybody 
see a phoebe a little later than a blue- 
bird? Why? Maybe you can find out by 
looking up bluebirds and phoebes in a 
good bird book at home or in the li- 
brary. Read how each bird takes its 
food. Does that explain why you seldom 
see a phoebe first in the spring? Then 
compare the distance the two _ birds 
have to travel. Has the phoebe been 
farther south than the bluebird? 
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For that matter, where have all the 
returning birds been all this time? 
Which will stay with us all summer, 
and which are only passing by on their 
way much farther north? Why not 
make a big outline map of North and 
South America, (perhaps on wrapping 
paper)? Then make two little pictures 
of each bird in your lists, give them the 
same numbers, and paste one on the 
map where the bird nests and the other 
where it spends the winter? 

What other people see our birds 
when they are far away? What strange 
plants and birds and animals do our 
birds meet in other lands? 

You can have no end of fun with a 
bird list if you want to. 


= 





TRAPPED IN THE EARTH 
(Continued from page 23.) 


Gabriel thought hard. He must think 
of some game that would keep Pedro in- 
terested and awake through the after- 
noon. They had so little with them. He 
had about a dozen marbles in his pocket 
but it would do no good to loan them 
to Pedro as he could not see to shoot 
them. He felt in his pockets again. An 
old theater bill, a string, and a bottle 
which had held brown stain for shoes. 
The bottle gave him an idea and he 
tried putting several marbles into it. 

“Pedro!” he called. ‘““Here’s a bottle 
with some marbles in it. Listen and I 
will shake it. If you can guess how many 
there are, you get two points. If you 
can't, I will pass the bottle to you and 
you can shake it yourself. If you guess 
then, you will get one point only. Then 
it will be your turn to have me guess. 
First one to get 15 points wins!”’ 

‘““Three!’’ guessed Pedro when Gabriel 
had shaken the bottle close to the open- 
ing in the wall. Gabriel laughed and 
passed the bottle through the hole. 

The game went on for an hour or 
more before the boys decided it was time 
for another pastry and more caramels. 
After their lunch, which they nibbled 
slowly to take up more time, they played 
the game again. As their guessing be- 
came better, they changed the rules to 
make the game more complicated. Gab- 
riel was terribly thirsty, and he knew 
that Pedro could scarcely keep his mind 
on the game, but neither boy spoke of 
water. They both knew that it was a 
forbidden subject. 

After what seemed hours of the bot- 
tle game, they lay down and rested, 
straining their ears for some sound from 
the outside. Once Gabriel thought he 
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saw a shadow pass over the opening 
above him and they shouted again and 
again. But there was no answer. 

“If only we had a long stick we could 
tie a piece of my shirt on it and try to 
get it through the crack up there,” said 
Gabriel. “But it would have to be a very 
long stick. That hole must be six meters 
above us.” 

“I can stay awake no longer,” Pedro 
finally announced. “My eyes close in 
spite of me. What time do you think it 
is, Gabriel?” 

“I think the light is growing dim- 
mer,’ Gabriel answered. “I too am 
sleepy. Let’s have another caluga and 
go to sleep.” 

It would be one way of forgetting 
their thirst, he thought, and maybe 
after the cool night they would not feel 
the need of water in the morning. The 
boys were tired and even their hard beds 
did not keep them from sleeping well. 

When they awoke in the morning the 
light above him showed Gabriel that the 
sun was well up. 

That day passed very much the same 
as the one before, except that their thirst 
was worse, the hours were longer, and 
their food disappeared faster. Many 
times Gabriel thought he saw shadows 
pass above him, and they spent much of 
their time shouting. But their voices 
seemed to fade within the very walls 
around them, and the shouting only 
made their throats drier. 

They had no enthusiasm for the mar- 
bles and bottle in the afternoon. Both 
were quiet. Gabriel was worried. Their 
calugas and pastries were almost gone, 
and he knew that Pedro was discourag- 
ed and worn out in the darkness on the 
other side of the wall. He himself sug- 
gested that they go to sleep before the 
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light from the hole showed that night 
was coming. But it was much later when 
he closed his own eyes. He had too many 
things to think about. 

It could not have been very late when 
Gabriel awoke the next day. At first he 
was not quite sure what had awakened 
him. He wondered if Pedro had called 
him. But there was no sound from that 
side. Then he heard it. The scraping, 
grating sound of shovels; the sliding of 
timbers; the crash of plaster lifted and 
then dropped. It was all faint, far above 
him, but he could not mistake any of 
the sounds. He had been waiting for 
them: so long. He called to Pedro. 

‘“Pedrito! Wake up! They are com- 
ing! They are digging this way! Come, 
Pedro, we must shout!” 

Together the excited boys shouted 
until they were hoarse. Then they 
listened. Called again. ‘Took turns 
shouting, always listening for the an- 
swer which might come. And finally it 
did come—even fainter than the sound 
of the shovels had been, but just as un- 
mistakable. ‘““Hola, below!” 

It was several hours before the first 


rope was lowered, but they passed 
quickly for Gabriel. There was the ex- 
citement of watching the tiny opening 
above him grow larger and larger; of 
hearing the sound of shovels and picks 
grow Closer and the voices of the work- 
men more distinct. Pedro, his face 
pressed close to the hole in the wall, 
listened eagerly to the reports Gabriel 
gave him. 

Then came the rope, the workmen, 
the climb out of the fallen timbers and 
rubbish, the first sunlight, and—best of 
all—the first drink of water. 

Pedro, still rubbing his eyes and 
squinting into the strong sunlight, sud- 
denly stopped short and exclaimed, 
“Gabriel! I have forgotten something. 
I must go back down again. I have left 
the tin pastry tray! And you have for- 
gotten your marbles in the bottle!”’ 

Gabriel laughed and pulled Pedro 
past the heaps of trash and the shattered 
remains of buildings. 

“Come,” he said. “There is too much 
to be seen and done to think of the last 
two days. Let us find your mother and 
explain what happened to her pastries!’ 














THE sTorY so FAR: Chris and Lucy al- 
ways saved their pennies for the visit of 
the Show Boat. For a whole wonderful 
week, it stayed at Bayview. Most exciting 
of all, this year, was the grand prize of 
five dollars in gold for the best song. 
If only they could win it! Aunt Selina 
said the best way to get a fine new song 


was to get a good luck charm from the 
conjur-man. 


Part Two 


O YOU THINK we ought to ask Mama?” 

asked Chris as they were getting 

ready to make their visit to the conjur- 
man. 

Lucy thought a moment. “‘No, I don’t 
think so,’ she said. Both children had 
an uneasy feeling that if they asked 
Mama she might say no and that would 
be the end of it. 

“We can’t get there in our boat,” Chris 
said. ““The canal doesn’t go that way.” 

“It’s a long way to walk,” said Lucy. 

“We'll hitch Zero to the cart. He'll 
take us there in no time.” 

“You never can tell what Zero’ll do. 
He might run away and throw us into the 
swamp.” 

“Why, he wouldn’t run away,” said 
Chris. “He’s as gentle as a lamb.” 

Aunt Selina appeared at the back door 
and beckoned to them mysteriously. 

They ran to see what she wanted. 

“You better take the conjur-man a 
little present,’” she whispered. “That 
puts him in a good humor.” 
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“What kind 


“A present?” said Chris. 
of a present?” 

‘Well, he likes collard greens mighty 
well. You could take him a few heads of 
collard greens.”’ 

“What I want to know is—if he’s a 
conjur-man and can make magic, why 
doesn’t he just make some collard greens 
appear when he wants ‘em?”’ asked Chris. 

‘‘Maybe that’s what he’s doin’, honey. 
Maybe that’s how come you going down 
there. Maybe he done made a conjur to 
get him some collard greens.”’ 

Lucy and Chris looked at each other 
a little startled. The thought of being 
drawn down to the swamp by conjur 
magic made them feel very queer. 
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‘Well, we certainly can take him some 
collard greens,” was all Lucy said. 
“There are plenty of collards in the 
garden.” 

“We'll get some right now,” said 
Chris. 

‘‘Now don’t you dawdle on that swamp 
road,”’ Aunt Selina shook a warning fin- 
ger at them. ‘‘Soon as you get your voo- 
doo charm you turn right round and 
come home.” 







“We sure will, Aunt Selina,” prom- 
ised Chris and Lucy, and set off at a trot 
for the vegetable garden. 

They pulled up four heads of collard 
greens and put them carefully into the 
calf cart. Then Chris caught Zero and 
began to hitch him to the cart. 

As he was buckling the harness, Lucy 
had a bright thought. “I think I'll take 
Mrs. La Tour. She could wear her new 
blue linen traveling suit.” 

“That old tiresome doll! She'll just 
be in the way,” said Chris. 
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“She would not be in the way. I will 
take care of her myself. I could pack her 
suitcase. It would be a fine chance for her 
to see something of the world.” 

“Well, all right then, go get her 
ready,’ grumbled Chris. 

When Lucy reappeared with her doll, 
Chris was waiting impatiently. 

“You certainly took long enough,’ he 
said, taking his watch out of his pocket 
and examining it carefully. “It’s two 
minutes after two o'clock.” 

“Oh, that’s not very late. We've got 

all afternoon,” said Lucy as 
she climbed up in the cart. 


“Get along there, Zero!’’ Chris cried, 
slapping the calf with the reins. Zero 
started off at a lively trot. They rumbled 
over the bridge that spanned the canal 
in front of the house and started along 
the dusty country road. 

Chris sat holding the reins, feeling 
very proud that his calf was behaving so 
well. Lucy sat beside him, holding Mrs. 
La Tour carefully so that she might 
have a good view of the scenery. 

“This is fun, isn’t it?’ she said. “We 
certainly were silly to be afraid.” 
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“I wasn’t afraid. It was you,” Chris 
said. 

For about a half mile, the calf trotted 
smartly along the road. Then they came 
to the place where a narrow, rough road 
led off through the cypress swamp. 

“Whoa,” said Chris, and hauled back 
on the reins. ‘““Here’s where we turn.” 

Lucy peered doubtfully down the 
gloomy swamp road. On either side lay 
black, silent pools of water. Towering 
cypress trees grew up from the dark 
water, and their gloomy foliage high 
above shut out all the sunlight. Beards 
of long stray moss hung everywhere, from 
all the limbs, from all the bushes. The 
road was like an embankment leading 
between two black lakes. A few scrawny 
water bushes and some purplish-red 
snake flowers grew along its edge. 

At this moment a lean, black cat crept 
silently across the road in front of them. 

“Oh, say! That means bad luck!” 
cried Lucy. She stared after the cat in 
dismay. 

“Oh, shucks, it’s only Miss Mamie’s 
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“Is that your conjur-pot?”’ 
Lucy asked. 


old tom out hunting field mice. What 
harm can that do?” said Chris. “Get 
along there!”’ he shouted at the calf. 

Zero struck up a lazy trot. 

“Oh me!” groaned Lucy. 

They rumbled along. The way seemed 
endless. It got gloomier as they went 
on. The children were beginning to de- 
spair of finding the conjur-man’s house, 
when through the scrawny branches of 
the cypress trees they spied a tumble- 
down shanty. 

‘Whoa, there!”’ Chris pulled on the 
reins. “Do you think that could be the 
conjur-man’s house?”’ 

“It must be. Aunt Selina said there 
was only one house down this way.” 

They peered at the dilapidated cabin. 
It stood on a small island in the swamp, 
connected to the road by an old, rotten 
bridge. Its roof was sagging. The win- 
dows were stuffed with old rags. In the 
front yard a smoldering fire burned un- 
derneath a large black pot. 

“That’s it for sure. There’s his conjur- 


, 


pot,” said Lucy, her eyes popping. 
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“What do they put in a conjur-pot, 
anyhow?” 

“Why, all kinds of horrible things— 
snakes’ legs and moles’ eyes and frogs’ 
tails and things like that.” 

“But snakes haven’t got legs and moles 
haven't got eyes and frogs haven't got 
tails,” said Chris. 

“Aunt Selina says they have.” 

“Oh, I see.’’ Chris stared silently at 
the smoking pot. Then, after a pause he 
said, ‘If we’re going, I guess we'd better 
go. Let’s tie Zero right here. If we tried 
to get the cart across that bridge it might 
break through.”’ He got out and tied the 
calf to the trunk of a large water bush. 
Lucy got out too, looking fearfully 
around in the dismal twilight. Not a 
soul was in sight. Not a sound was to be 
heard. 

They gathered up the collard greens 
and tiptoed across the bridge. A weedy 
path led past the smoking pot to the 
cabin door. They followed it hesitantly. 

“Do you think it’s all right to go in 
like this without any invitation while 
the conjur-pot is going?” asked Lucy, 
walking slower and slower. “Maybe the 
conjur-man wouldn’t like it.” 

Just then she stumbled over some- 
thing lying across the path. Looking 
down, she drew back in terror. Two legs 
and a pair of feet lay across the way. The 
body was hidden by bushes. 

“Oh! What’s this—somebody dead?” 

“My gosh! It looks like it!”” Even Chris 
was frightened. 

Then the legs moved. A head ap- 
peared out of the bushes, and a sleepy 
old colored man sat up on the path. 

For a moment both Chris and Lucy 
stood frozen in their tracks, staring at 
the wrinkled old face. Then they were 
struck by something familiar. 
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“Why, it’s Uncle Joe who comes to 
shuck corn every fall,’’ Lucy said. 

‘Hello, Uncle Joe,” said Chris. 

“For the land’s sakes! What you chil- 
lun doin’ way down here in the swamp?” 

‘‘Er—we came to see the conjur-man,”’ 
Lucy said. “Do you know where he 
lives?”’ 

“He lives right here. I’m the conjur- 
man!” 

“You are,’”’ said Lucy, crestfallen. It 
was rather disappointing to find this 
harmless old friend to be the conjur- 
man. 

“Is that your conjur-pot?”’ she asked 
hopefully, pointing to the great black 
pot with the smoldering fire. 

“Conjur-pot? Lawsy me, I clean for- 
got that pot!’’ exclaimed Uncle Joe in a 
worried voice. ““Lawsy no, child, that’s 
my old lady’s wash pot. She’s boiling the 
clothes in there. She sent me out here to 
watch and see do the fire don’t go out. 
I declare, I must of fell asleep. I got to 
get some wood on that fire. Look like it’s 
about to go out, don’t it?’’ He scurried 
about picking up dead branches and 
twigs and stuffing them under the pot. 
‘“‘My old woman quarrel something aw- 
ful do I let this fire go out.” 

When the fire was blazing merrily, he 
came back to the path where the children 
stood waiting. 

‘We want to get a good luck charm, 
Uncle Joe,” Lucy said. ““We brought you 
these collard greens.”’ 

Uncle Joe took the greens. “Well, I 
declare. I was thinking only this morn- 
ing that I sho’ wish I had a good mess of 
collard greens to go with my fried fish. 
Sho’ do thank you. You say you want a 
good luck charm?” 

“Yes, Uncle Joe, you see they’re hav- 
ing a song contest on the Show Boat and 
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we want to win it. There’s a five-dollar 
prize.” 

‘Five dollars! Gosh!’’ Uncle Joe shook 
his head in amazement. “Well, I sho’ 
have to find you the best charm I got. 
Five dollars—whooey!’’ He hobbled into 
the little cabin and came out with a 
large rusty horse shoe for Chris. 

“You put this up over your bed at 
night, pointed up so the luck won’t spill 
out, and I guarantee you get that five- 
dollar prize.” 

“Oh, thank you, Uncle Joe,” said 
Chris gratefully. 

‘And look, here’s what I got for you,”’ 
Uncle Joe said to Lucy. Taking a small 
tin box from his pocket, he opened it 
and took out a large lump of yellowish 
powder. He dropped it into a small piece 
of cloth and tied the corners together. 

“Gee, Uncle Joe! What's that stuff? It 
smells awful,” said Lucy. 

“It’s asafoetida, child. It’s a kind of a 
medicine. I reckon it’s the very worstest 
smelling thing in the whole world. But 
don’t pay no attention to that. That’s 
what make it good voodoo. It smells so 
bad it keep all the bad luck away.” 

“Looks to me like it would keep all 
the good luck away, too,’’ said Chris. 

“No, honey, that ain’t the way it 
works. Good luck aini’t mind bad smells. 
She come right up and throw her arms 
around the worstest smell there is.’’ He 
fastened the asafoetida onto a string and 
tied it around Lucy’s neck. “Now, honey, 
you just wear this—so. And Good Luck 
sho’ goin’ to follow till she find you.” 

‘Phew! I hope she hurries up! That’s 
all I’ve got to say!” said Lucy, holding 
her nose. “This is one bad smell, sure 
enough, but thank you just the same, 
Uncle Joe. If we win that song contest I 
don’t care how bad it smells.” 
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‘“Good luck ain’t mind bad smells.” 


“Do you think we ought to go home 
now?” she said to Chris. “You know 
what Aunt Selina told us.” 

Chris looked at his watch. “It’s ten 
minutes past four,” he “Yep! 
Reckon it’s time to go.” 

They thanked Uncle Joe for their 
good luck charms and told him good-by. 

When they got back to the calf cart, 
they found Mrs. La Tour waiting pa- 
tiently. Zero was cropping the tops of 
the flag leaves and chewing contentedly. 

Chris untied him and the children 
climbed into the cart. 

“Get along, there!’’ cried Chris. 

Zero stood happily munching. He did 
not move. 

“Oh me,” said Lucy. “Suppose he 
won't go home?” 

‘‘He’s got to go! Gee up, there!’’ Chris 
bawled, slamming Zero’s sides again. 

The calf took a few steps forward to a 
fresh clump of flags. He was having a 
nice treat and he had no intention of 
leaving it. 


said. 
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“Get out and lead him a little way. 
Maybe that will get him in the notion 
to go,’ Lucy said. 

Chris got out and pulled Zero away 
from his picnic lunch. He led him a few 
steps down the road, then climbed back 
into the cart. 

Now get along, it’s getting late!”’ 

Zero trotted a few steps, then stopped 
for more refreshments. 

Again Chris got out and pulled Zero 
along the road. Again the calf took a few 
lagging steps, only to pause again for 
another bite. And so it went until the 
children were in despair. 

“It’s getting toward five o'clock,” 
Chris said in a worried voice. 

“Oh me, almost supper time!”’ said 
Lucy in dismay. 

It grew gloomier and gloomier in the 
swamp. Night would be falling soon. 
Strange noises began to sound. There 
were weird clickings and chitterings. 
The great bullfrogs began to bellow, 
“Jug-o-rum! Jug-o-rum!”’ The little frogs 
shrieked, “‘Knee-deep! ne 


Still Zero dawdled and lingered, nib- 
bling at the flags and refusing to go more 
than a few steps at a time. 

“Oh gee! We've got to get out of 
here!”’ cried Lucy. ““Twist his tail, Chris. 
That ought to make him go.” 

“All right. Here goes!’’ Chris grasped 
the calf’s tail and twisted hard. 

‘“Bau-au-au!”’ Zero bawled with terror. 
He set off at a frantic gallop. 

“Oh, whoa! Whoa!” cried Chris. 
“This is too fast!” 

Zero paid no attention. 
dusky swamp road he flew. 

The children held on as the cart 
bounded and bounced. It threatened to 
turn over every moment. 


Down the 


“Stop him! Stop him! He’s running 
away!” shouted Lucy. 

“TI can’t stop him!” Chris howled, pull- 
ing and pulling on the reins. 

“Oh lawsy, there goes Mrs. La ‘Tour's 
suitcase!’’ Out the back went the little 
suitcase. It flew open and all Mrs. La 
Tour's dresses and petticoats and panties 


were scattered all along the road. 
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“Oh me, oh me,” moaned Lucy, 
clasping her precious doll, lest she follow 
the suitcase. 

“Oh, look! We're coming to the main 
road. We're going to make the turn!” 
Chris yelled. ‘Hold tight!” 

“Oh, we're turning over!” screeched 
Lucy. 

The cart tilted. It skittered a moment 
on one wheel as they made the curve. 
Then it righted itself. They were on the 
main road and Zero stretched out for 
home. The children held on grimly as 
they flew like the wind. 

“We're coming to the bridge!” Chris 
shouted. “I hope he makes it!”’ 

“Hold on to your good-luck horse 
shoe!” screeched Lucy. 

On sped Zero. The bridge was not in 
his mind. Why bother with a bridge? 


There were quicker ways of crossing. He 
gathered himself for a leap. 

The children yelled. ‘““Oh hey! Hey!” 
“Wait! Wait!”’ 

With one great bound, Zero jumped 
the canal. The cart did not make it. 
Splash! It sank among the lily pads, car- 
rying Chris and Lucy and Mrs. La Tour. 

Zero struggled to free himself from 
the cart. He kicked and lunged. The 
harness broke, but Chris clung to the 
reins and was dragged from the canal. 

“Whoa! Whoa there!” Chris kept 
coughing and spitting out brown canal 
water. He stopped the calf at last. 

“Oh! Help! Help!’’ Lucy scrambled 
up. She spouted water like a hippo. 

“Oh! Oh! Where is Mrs. La Tour?” 
She spied her precious doll, floating on 
the water, held up by her petticoats. 





The worst wreck Papa had ever seen. 
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Lucy climbed out of the canal carry- 
ing poor Mrs. La Tour, a great hole 
gaping in the middle of her skull. 

“Oh, look what's happened!” she said 
to Chris. “Oh, this is terrible!”’ 

Chris jerked the calf’s reins angrily. 
“It’s all your fault!”’ 

Zero did not like such talk. He let fly 
with a swift kick. 

“Ouch! He kicked me! What was that 
crack? I heard something break!” Chris 
put his hand into his pocket. He brought 
out his watch. Wheels, springs, and 
works fell out upon the ground. The 
case was broken and bent. 

“My watch is busted!’ cried Chris. 
“This doggone calf has busted my 
watch!” 

“You still got your lucky horse shoe,”’ 
Lucy said. “There it is, hanging on the 
side of the cart.” 

“Lucky horse shoe!” Chris looked 
about at the wreckage. “This doesn’t 
look like good luck to me.” He seized 
the horse shoe and started to heave it 
away. 

“Wait! Wait! Don’t give it up yet,” 
Lucy cried. ‘““This—this is just an acci- 
dent. The spell won’t begin to work 
until you put it up over your bed, like 
Uncle Joe said, with the ends pointing 
up.” 

“Huh!” Chris rubbed the place where 
the calf had kicked him. 

“Oh, mercy! What's happened?” 
Mama and Aunt Selina and Papa came 
running. 

‘“Lawsy, lawsy me,” Aunt Selina 
clapped both hands to her face. 

Papa laughed heartily. He said it was 
the worst wreck he had ever seen. 


This is Part Two of a four-part story. 
To be continued next month 
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Cail 


By Myra Cohn 


A dog’s tail 
is short 










And acat’s tail 
is long, 


And a horse has a tail 
that he 





swishes along. oe 
And a fish has a tail 
that can 
help him 
to swim, 


And a pig has a tail 
that looks 
curly 
on him. 









All monkeys have tails, 
And the elephants too. 





There are 
hundreds of 


tails 
if you 











Keery’s DoLLAR Horse 
(Continued from page 14.) 

But one morning Eddie came to 
school with bad news. “My pop says it 
wasn't any good anyway,” he said. “You 
don’t want a dumb old nag like that 
anyway.” 

“You mean Mr. Mitchell has sold the 
horse?” 

“Yeah. Sold it to another guy for 
twenty bucks, straight cash.” 

Keery walked home from school 
slowly. It was a warm day and the other 
boys were going swimming; Keery had 
his “contracts” to fulfill. 

He walked to the barn and called 
Blinker, the duck. He took Blinker in 
his arms and sat down on the ground. 
He had five lawns to keep cut that sum- 
mer. That would take nearly all his 
afternoons. Evenings he had to help his 
father because there was so much work 
to be done. Keery hadn’t left much time 
for swimming or fishing. He would 
earn quite a lot of money over the sum- 
mer but if the horse were sold he had 
no real use for the money. He might as 
well give it to his mother. 

“Darn it,” he said, “I don’t need a 
horse anyway. I have a pet. I have 
Blinker.” 

When he poured the money from his 
bank into his mother’s hand she said, 
“My, you've earned a lot of money! 
Let’s do something nice with it. Let’s 
have a picnic.” : 

One Sunday in June the Jamisons 
had their picnic. Mrs. Jamison had 
packed everything that Keery liked best 
to eat. “This is Keery’s treat, you 
know,” she said. And Keery felt fine: he 
had spent his birthday dollar for some- 
thing that made Tommy happy and he 
had spent his earnings on a picnic for 
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the whole family. Yes, he felt pretty 
fine. 

School would soon be over. The 
ducks were large and fat. They be- 
longed to Keery, Mrs. Jamison said, 
since Tommy had lost interest in them 
as soon as they grew big. Keery had al- 
most forgotten about trying to buy a 
horse. 

One day after school Keery went to 
the little brook that ran behind the 
barn. He called to Blinker and she wad- 
dled to him. 

“Let’s go for a walk,” he said. “My 
lawns are cut for the week, I have no 
homework, and I can help Dad after 
supper.” 

Keery walked down the road, the 
duck in his arms. ““We’ll keep in the 
shade,” he decided, “and whenever we 
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JOKES 3A 


Jack: Why do policemen wear black 
rain hats? 


Jit: To keep the rain off, silly! 


A. 


A man was seen one night crawling 
around on his hands and knees under a 
street light, looking for something. 

“Lose something?” asked a stranger. 

‘A quarter,” said the man. 

The two men hunted together for a 
while, but had no luck. 

“Where did you drop the quarter?” 
asked the stranger at last. 

‘About ten blocks from here.” 

‘Why are we looking here, then?” 

‘The light’s better here,’”’ was the an- 
swer. 
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come to a sunny place we'll walk the 
other way.” 

In this manner Keery found himself 
on an unfamiliar road. He became 
aware of someone singing. Then he 
heard a voice calling: “Lucia! Lucia!” 
On a tree he saw a sign: ‘‘Fortune told. 
Advice given.”” Beyond this he saw an 
old yellow house. On the porch a dark- 
skinned woman sat holding a baby. 

“Hey, boy, you seen my girl, Lucia? 
She always runs away when I need her.” 

Keery spoke to her as he always did 
to his neighbors: ‘Anything I can do?” 

“Good boy!” ‘The woman wore a full- 
skirted dress, gypsy style. “I do’ wanna 
leave baby. You take water to horse in 
barn, yes?” 

Keery found the pump and a pail. 
When he had given water to the horse 
he said, ““That’s a nice horse, only he’s 
too thin.” 

The woman’s” earrings bobbed 
against her ears. ‘““We gonna sell him. 
We already sell our wagon. We take 
house, see? Settle down. No more 
gypsy.” 

Keery’s heart beat fast. “How much 
do you want for the horse?” 

‘How much you give?” 

“I could give you ten bucks!” Keery 
said, figuring rapidly. “By the end of 
the summer—if you'll keep him for 
me. 

“Can’t keep. Want to eat, ourself.” 
Still holding the sleeping infant the 
gypsy woman walked toward Keery, 
leaned over and poked a dark finger in- 
to Blinker’s white side. “All ten like 
this? Fat?” 

Keery stared at her, puzzled. 

“What’s a matter?” she said. “You say 
you give me ten ducks. Okay, but I 
want them now. I cook one tonight.” 
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“All ten like this? Fat?’ 


Then Keery realized that she thought 
he'd said ten ducks instead of ten bucks. 
“Sold!” he cried. 

He went to take another look at the 
horse. He spied a saddle hanging on the 
barn door. “How about the saddle?” 

“Saddle don’t have to be fed or wa- 
tered,” she said. “It can hang there un- 
til I get money. Want three dollars.” 

Keery ran all the way home. Eddie 
came over, when Keery called him, and 
helped crate the ducks and carry them 
to the gypsy’s house. ‘They were only a 
few feet away from the place when 
Keery stopped short. 

“The deal’s off,” he said. “I forgot: 
I have only nine ducks unless I count 
Blinker. I’m not selling Blinker even 
for a horse. No one’s going to eat her!”’ 

‘Never mind,” Eddie said. “Come 
on. You'll think of something; you al- 
ways do.” 

And Keery did. He put down nine 
ducks and held Blinker in his arms. 
“Do you like nice, fresh duck eggs? It 
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might be a good idea to save one duck 
for its eggs. And Blinker, here, is such 
a nice duck it would be a shame to cook 
her.” 

The woman shook her head. “Sure I 
like duck eggs. But that duck too 
young. Won’t lay for six, eight months 
yet. I don’t want bother with keeping 
and feeding duck so long time. Too 
much trouble.” 

She reached out her hands for the 
tenth duck but Keery held tightly to 
Blinker. “Look—I’ll—I’d be glad to 
mind the duck for you—long as you 
were so nice about the horse and all— 
and when it does lay eggs why I'll bring 
them over to you—you could have all 
the eggs and you wouldn’t have to 
bother with the duck at all.” 

The woman’s white teeth flashed in 
a crooked smile. “I see. She your pet. 
She your baby, eh? Okay. Keep your 
baby.” She pinched Keery’s cheek play- 
fully and it hurt but he didn’t mind. 
“I see I got to sell you horse for nine 
ducks. Okay.” 

On the way home Keery had another 
idea. He stopped to see Betty Jane’s 
mother. He remembered that Betty 


Jane used to take riding lessons when 
they lived in the city. 

“T'll let Betty Jane ride my horse any 
time she wants if you'll advance three 
dollars I need for a saddle.” 

“Tf Betty Jane can ride once a week 
this summer,” her mother said, “I'll 
buy the saddle for you.” 


It WAS THE LAST DAY of school. Miss 
Andrews, the teacher, counted twenty- 
nine heads. ‘““The whole fifth grade is 
missing,” she said. 

“Late again!”’ said Joe. 

“Wonder what his excuse will be this 
time,” said George. 

Just then they heard a strange sound: 
Clop, clop, cloppety clop. 

The children jumped up and looked 
out the window. There was Keery—on 
a horse. 

When the fifth grade came in he 
looked radiant. “Sorry, I’m late. I just 
bought a horse for nine ducks.” 

‘“That’s fine,” said the teacher, “but 
please don’t use slang in school. You 
should say nine dollars, not nine bucks.”’ 

Keery didn’t bother to explain. He 
was too happy. 





Keery was late for school again. 





It was a rainy Saturday when Mrs. Puzzle- 
wit remarked with a half smile, ““The Adams 
twins are coming to play with you today.” 

“Oh help!” cried Peter. ‘““Those brats.” 

“I have to go to the library,” said Tom. 

“No, you don’t,” his mother told him. 
“You can think of some simple puzzles and 
games to amuse Mark and Molly. You might 
blow soap bubbles and try to fan them 
across the room.” 

“I made an awfully easy puzzle rhyme the 
other day,” said Nancy. “Maybe they could 
do that. The missing rhymes are all the 
names of flowers.” 

“Let’s see it,” said Peter. And his sister 
handed him these verses. 

“I think we really can suppose 
The smallest child to know the 
While only those whose minds are lazy 
Can fail to tell the common 
And he would also be a silly 
Who'd ever miss the name of ....... 
Besides these, most of us, I think, 

Can recognize the garden ...... 
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And when we’ve grown a bit we master 
The lupine, marigold and ....... 

In early spring among the rocks 

Is pink or purple creeping ...... ' 

And later, by the footpath narrow, 
Thrives the coarse, white-flowered ..... 
Some spread fast if you don’t heed ’em, 
Your garden’s overrun by ...... 
And that’s about the last to rhyme 
Unless we add the good herb, ....... r 
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“That ought to hold them for a few min- 
utes,” Peter remarked. “What are you going 
to do to amuse our little friends, Tom?” 

“A couple of coin tricks,” his brother 
answered. He dropped a nickel on the table 
and covered it with a sheet of paper. “I can 
tell you the date on that coin without lift- 
ing the paper,” he said. 

“Oh course you can,” Nancy replied. “It 
came out of your pocket.” 

“But I can do it with any coin you put 
down, provided it’s date side up. I read the 
date right through the paper.”’ 

“T’ll bite,” said Peter. He took out a dime 
of his own and stuck it quickly under the 
sheet. 

Tom ran his fingers over the paper until 
he found just where the coin was. Then with 
a pencil he began to rub the paper right 
over the dime. As he rubbed the design 
showed up and he was able to read off the 
date just as he had said. 

“Now,” he went on, “can you pick up a 
coin with two pins and spin it in the air?” 

His brother and sister tried unsuccessfully. 

Then Tom picked up the pins, one in 
each hand, and by pressing their points hard 
against the milled edges of the dime, he was 
able to lift it. When he blew against it, it be- 
gan to spin, slowly at first, and then faster 
and faster until it made a whirring sound. 


“Good enough,” said Peter. 
“It takes practice,” Tom replied, “and a 


coin that’s fairly new.” 
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“Well, don’t let’s forget we’re supposed to 
be planning things to amuse Mark and Mol- 
ly,” said Nancy. “What about that game of 
racing pop bottles across the room?” 

“How’s that again?” asked Tom. 

“Well, each one has a cane or a long stick 
or an umbrella or something like that, and 
a bottle. You push the bottle with the stick 
and the one who hits the opposite wall first 
wins.” 

“We'd have to move all the furniture to 
make room,” Peter objected. 

“No, we wouldn’t, we could race two at a 
time.” 

“It might be fun,” Tom remarked. “Do 
you know any other games?” 

“Well, there’s a kind of trick game called 
My Grandfather's Store. One person begins 
by saying, ‘My grandfather has a store.’ The 
next one asks, “What does he sell?’ Then the 
first person says chairs or rugs or dresses or 
something else, but the trick is that he must 
be touching the thing he names. You keep 
on going around the circle asking each one, 
and saying, ‘But that’s not possible,’ if they 
don’t touch the things they name, until 
finally everyone catches on to the trick.” 

“I can tell you right now that the twins 


will never catch on, and the rest of us will 
be bored stiff doing it over and over,” said 
Peter. 

“Perhaps you’re right,” Nancy admitted. 
““There’s one other game, though, that I’m 
sure they would like. We all pretend we are 
about three inches high and imagine we’re 
playing hide and seek. One person chooses 
a place where he will hide, somewhere in the 
room, and the others try to guess where he 
is.” 

“You mean they just keep guessing one 
place after another until they happen to hit 
the right one?” 

“Yes. It’s a game for younger children, 
you know. If you want to make it harder, 
you can choose a hiding place anywhere in 
the house or in the world, for that matter. 
But if you make it that hard, you have to 
give the ones who are searching a chance to 
ask questions to locate you, say twenty ques- 
tions that can be answered by yes or no.” 

“You and the twins can play it the easy 
way,” said Tom. “I’ve just remembered that 
I made a picture puzzle. You spell out the 
names of the objects pictured, adding or sub- 


tracting the letters, and see what you get.” 


(Answers on page 47.) 
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By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN 


HOW MUCH AND HOW MANY? 
Tue Story oF WEIGHTS AND Measures by 
Jeanne Bendick (Whittlesey House. $2) is 
the story of how men have measured and 
weighed things—all sorts of things like 
lumber and sugar and potatoes, and distances 
from one place to another, and heat and cold, 
and light and time. As men have learned to 
weigh and measure more and more accur- 
ately, civilization has progressed, large scale 
trading has developed, and the great achieve- 
ments of science have been made possible. 
Those who know Jeanne Bendick’s other 
books will expect pictures, and they will not 
be disappointed. There are little men and 
women busy weighing and measuring on al- 
most every page. A lot of unusual informa- 
tion is presented in this book in a very jolly 
way. 


HOW BIG IS BIG? 
From Stars to Atoms by Herman and Nina 
Schneider (Scott. $1.50). When you first pick 
up this book, you will notice that it is filled 
with gay pictures but has very little text. It 
is much more than a picture book, however; 
it is a “yardstick of the universe.” The lively 
pictures and the easy words will show a little 
boy or girl that there are things much bigger 
than he is—like elephants, and skyscrapers, 
and mountains, and stars. But there are also 
things much littler, like fleas and mites and 
atoms and electrons. And one of these may 
be used to measure another. It is not so hard 
to understand how big a big thing is if<you 
try comparing it to something else, and the 
same is true of things so tiny that you can 
hardly imagine them. 
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PICTURE BOOK 
OF MOLECULES AND ATOMS 
by Jerome S. Meyer (Lothrop. $2). Everything 
in the world is made of tiny specks, this book 
explains. The specks are all moving round 
and bumping into each other. A hundred 
million of those specks would fit comfortably 
on the head of a pin. This book certainly 
makes the world seem to its readers a place 
that is filled with action. It tells how scien- 
tists succeeded in smashing the atom, why 
the whole world does not blow up, what a 
chain reaction is, how the atom bomb works, 
and how scientists hope to use the energy re- 
leased from atoms. 
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ALL ABOUT US 
by Eva Knox Evans (Capitol. $2). “We all 
had the same first grandfathers and grand- 


, 


mothers,” the author of this book says. ‘So 
therefore every living person is kin to us, 
and we are related to everybody in the whole 
world.” The book explains that Negro, Jew, 
Chinese and white man are all the same 
under the skin, and that differences in cus- 
toms, clothes and languages only make peo- 


ple more interesting. Albert Einstein, the 
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great scientist, liked this book so well that he 
wrote an introduction for it. I think that 
StorY PARADE readers will like it, too. 


DAWN OF CREATION 
by J. Carroll Mansfield (Lothrop. $2.75). Do 
you have a clear idea of all the things that 
happened on this earth in the two billion 
years or so before history began? Do you 
know how the earth was first flung off from 
the flaming ball of the sun, how it cooled 
and life appeared on its surface? Do you 
know about killer-dinosaurs, flying lizards 
and swimming birds, and what happened to 
them? Do you know what the first men were 
like and how they lived? Those are the sub- 
jects of this book. The story is certainly a 
very exciting one and it is a good thing that 
J. Carroll Mansfield is an illustrator as well 
as a writer, for there are pictures on every 
page, which add a great deal to the text. The 
book is intended for readers from ten to 
fourteen, but those who are older will cer- 
tainly find it interesting, too. 


THE MODERN WONDER BOOK 

OF TRAINS AND RAILROADING 
by Norman Carlisle (Winston. $2.50). Did 
you know that a big locomotive can main- 
tain a speed of a hundred miles an hour? Or’ 
that it is not very hard to drive a Diesel- 
powered streamliner, but that it takes great 
skill to stop it? Did you know that fifty-four 
million passengers pass through the gates of 
the Grand Central Terminal in New York 
every year, and that five hundred trains ar- 
rive and leave there every day? If you are 
the kind of person who loves to go down to 
watch the big locomotives roaring by, you 
probably know a great deal about railroads. 
But ten to one there are also a great many 
things you don’t know, and you'll find them 
in this book. 


THE STORY OF AIR TRANSPORT 
by Jim Ray. (Winston. $2.50) Air transport 
has developed with extraordinary speed for 


APRIL 


only thirty-five years ago “flying machines” 
were flimsy craft of sticks and cloth and wire. 
This book tells the absorbing story of that 
development. Here you will read about how 
new devices and materials made larger and 
stronger planes possible, how airmail routes 
were established, how the first transconti- 
nental flights were followed by the regular 
airlines, and how gradually the clipper routes 





From ‘The Story of Air Transport’ 


were established all round the world. The 
chapter on air transport in World War II 
with its accounts of the hasty building of air- 
ports in far-off places, the carrying of mu- 
nitions and food, of combat troops, and the 
sick and wounded, is especially interesting. 
There is also a good summing up of the air- 
transport problems of today. 


A BOY’S BOOK OF ROCKETS 
by Raymond F. Yates (Harper. $2.50). Al- 
most everyone has thought at some time 
that he would like to sit inside a rocket and 
be shot up to the moon. If you read this book, 
you will find that people have been experi- 
menting with such a trip for a long time. 
The book tells the story of how rockets have 
been made, how men have tried to shoot 
them into space, and the difficulties they 
have found. It leaves the reader with the 
feeling that it will not be too long before 
men succeed in making the great push 
through the earth’s atmosphere and find 
themselves in the wide spaces that lie be- 
tween the stars. The book is chock full of 
pictures, and is written in language any 
STORY PARADE reader can understand. 
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GIFT BOX FOR A. FRIEND 


by La Vada 





If you have a sick friend who needs cheer- 
ing up, why not make a seven-day gift box, 
with puzzles, games, comics, and things-to-do? 
Cover a cigar or shoe box with colored paper 
and gay cutouts, and fill it with lots of small 


presents. The ones you make yourself are 
best—sewing cards, crossword puz- 
zles, pictures to color on white and 


colored paper doilies. 
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SPRINGTIME Is HERE 


By Alan Barnett, age 10 


The birds chirped gayly through the trees, 
“Good-bye! Good-bye! you big old breeze, 
You’ve tortured us the winter through, 

But now the sun will shine anew.” 


The children come outdoors to play 

And they are happy in a way, 

They skip and jump and how they shout. 
They're laughing as they jump about. 


But mostly and the best of all, 

We hear the spring so lightly call, 

“I have so many gifts for you 

Like little leaves with my fresh dew.” 


It’s SPRING! 
By Edwin Frederick Menze, Jr., age 8 


The birds all sing in the trees so green, 

And ants and caterpillars make’ themselves 
seen. 

Butterflies sit on the flowers so bright, 

And the lightning-bugs go on their nightly 
flight. 

Daisies with their petals white, 

Screech owls hooting every night, 

And around the moon a ring— 

It’s Spring! 
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LIGHTS 
By Pat Pendley, age 10 


Daylight is a maiden 
Brilliant and fair. 


Twilight is a damsel 
With nut brown hair. 


Starlight is twinkly and 
In the moon’s care. 


Firelight is red with rosy glow 
Warm and comforting—till morn’s winds 
softly blow. 














Witp Horse 


By John Harvison, age 10 
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A Letrer From BrAZIL 
By Nicole Melanger, age 11 


I live in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. I go to 
the American School, and I am in the sixth 
grade. 

I have two cats called Tommy and Pretuca. 
Tommy is my cat and Pretuca is my sister’s 
cat. Tommy is gray and white, and Pretuca is 
black and white. I also have two dogs. They 
don’t belong to anyone, as they like every- 
one the same. Their names are Rex and 
Pom-Pom. Rex is five years old and is beige 
and white. Pom-Pom is almost eleven years 
old and is cream and white. Rex, Pom-Pom, 
Tommy and Pretuca never fight or quarrel 
together because they were brought up to- 
gether. 

I have been getting Story Parade since 1944 
and I am very glad to see that it is getting so 
much bigger. 


My LitrtLe Pony 
By Shirley Anne Geigley, age 11 


I had a little pony, 

And pony ran quite fast; 

Instead of stopping at my house, 
He just ran right past. 


So I tied this little pony 

With a very, very long rope; 

He ran too fast to stop. one day, 
And died with one big choke. 


PETER RABBIT AND Hoot Ow. 
By Albert Newlin, age 10 


Once upon a time Peter Rabbit was walk- 
ing along the road. He was very sad because 
no one liked him any more. About a half 
block away in a tall tree sat Hoot. He was a 
wise owl and he was trying to think what 
could make Peter happy once more. P 

Suddenly he knew what to do. You see 
Hoot was very rich and he decided to pay 
everybody ten cents if they said they liked 
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Peter Rabbit. So they said it was a bargain. 

So the next day everybody in the forest 
went to Peter’s house and rang the bell. Pet- 
er opened the door and said, “What do you 
want?” 

.The animals replied, “We love you.” 

Peter was so happy that he could hardly 
stand up. From then on Peter was happy, 
thanks to Hoot Owl. | 
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RAINY Day 


By Janet Burke, age 10 


RAINDROPS 


By Mary Jane Dexter, age 6 


It’s fun to watch the drops of rain 
Playing in the shower, 

Sliding down the window pane, 
And hiding in a flower. 


THE MEADOW 
By Ann Forsythe, age 11 


When I go into the meadow 

I see flowers red and yellow. 

They make the meadow look so bright 
With beautiful radiant sunlight. 
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SPRING 


By Gail Anderson, age 10 


What happens on the first day of spring, 
Everyone begins to sing, 

Spring is here, spring is here, 

Winter is over, summer is near. 


Flowers are blooming, fragrance sweet, 
Apples, peaches, soon to eat, 

Trees in blossom, grass so green, 
Everything so nice and clean. 


BONGIRE 
By Nancy J. Sharp, age 9 


Bongire was a bear, 

A bear of high degree 

He walked slowly, 

He ran slowly, 

He talked slowly, 

He climbed slowly, 

Because he was a bear of high degree. 


LirrL—E MONKEY 
By Judith Steiner, age 7 


Little Monkey was a funny little monkey. 
He always was in mischief. One day he saw 
Big Lion. He said, “Big Lion, I can’t find my 
tail. Somebody must have cut it off.” 

Big Lion said, “Must have been mean.” 

Little Monkey said, “Can you see it now?” 

“No,” said Big Lion. “Let’s go ask Miss 
Giraffe, maybe she can find it. There she is 
now.” 

“Oh, Miss Giraffe,” called Big Lion, 
“come here, Miss Giraffe, Little Monkey has 
lost his tail.” 

“Oh, my,” said Miss Giraffe, “may I help 
find it?” 

“I hope you will find it. You have such a 
long neck, you might find it in the ground.” 

Little Monkey started to laugh. “Ho-ho- 
ho,” laughed Little Monkey. It was April 
Fool’s Day, and he had wrapped his tail 
around himself. ‘Ha-ha-ha,” he laughed. 
Then he told them. “Ho-ho-ho.” 
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Our LITTLE PET 
By Cornelia Sharp, age 4\% 


I had a little kitty. Its name was Barwick 
Sharp. She went up on the roof and mewed 
to come in the window. We fed her milk and 
tuna fish. We played with her all day. 


My Luncu 
By Tony Karp, age 7\% 


Make some bread, 
Make a cake. 

Put in the oven 
And let it bake. 


Take it out, 
Let it cool. 
I'll bring it 
In my lunch to school. 





RUNNING HORSE 


By Carl Gaites, age 91% 


NMNMCZzFz Bzup 
By Sidney Tananbaum, age 10 


Sgd Nmnmczkz Bzud hr hm Kdzratqf, Ln. 
Hm sgd Nmnmczfz Bzud 2 vhkk rdd sgd 
ehgrs zmc rdbnmc khkx ozc onnl. 2 vhkk zkrn 
rdd sgd svhm vzsdgezkkr. Sgdqd zqd svn rsz- 
kzfihsdr, nq ohkksqsr ne rsnmd, gzs sqd 
mzldc Qnadqs zmc Lzqx. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 
Rose, daisy, lily, pink, aster, phlox, yar- 
row, sedum, thyme. 
Ape +Arrow—Ear + Mill—-Owl—M = APRIL 
Foot + Logs—Togs =FOOL 
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‘Che Lighthouse 


By MARION CONGER 


When the seas run high and the sky is dark 

And the children lie in their beds and hark 

To the sounds of the boats as their foghorns blow, 
Then’s when the lighthouse is aglow. 


“Here,” it says to the men afloat, 
“Here’s a beacon to guide your boat. 
Here are shelter and warmth and light 
Beckoning to you through the night.” 


Bright shines the lighthouse till the dawn, 
Bright though the boats are passed and gone, 
Gone through the dark to another bay 
Where another lighthouse guides their way. 


Illustrated by Harvey K. Fuller 
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When a pair of playful, mischievous cats 
enter the home life of Miss Simpson the 


excitement really starts. Children will want to hear 
the story by Virginia Cunningham again and again— 
parents will love it too. The colorful and 
humorous illustrations by Veronica Reed enliven 
each of the 64 pages. You'll find ‘‘Those Cats’ at your 
favorite Book Store for only 59¢. 
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Whitman Publishing Company © Racine, Wisconsin 
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It’s great to have your own Story PARADE 


come to your house all the year round, new 


every month. Watch for the mailman and that 


big envelope with your name on it, open it up, 


and then— 


Hours of fun with the Merry Mice, Soapy 
Smith, good stories, pictures, rhymes, puzzles, 
and things-to-make. Enjoy these yourself, read 
them to younger brothers and sisters, and get 
ideas for amusing your friends. If you want to 
give a subscription to someone else, we'll be 


glad to send a gift card with your name on it. 





ORDER NOW 


Give this coupon to your bookshop or wedi te 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York shaatied. 


Please send $5.00 for 2 


$3.00 for 1 year 








